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Reading Success and Personality 


Development 


succeeds like reading other 
learning activities. Today are revising our notions 
success school work. former times teachers and parents 
were concerned with reading success for its own sake. The 
aim instruction was the development group read- 
ing skills and habits early possible the child’s school life. 
Nowadays, the teacher still concerned with developing read- 
ing abilities such, but the aim the reading program extends 
beyond the acquisition certain abilities the effects read- 
ing upon the whole pattern personality development the 
child. The modern teacher does not ask herself, “What 
Johnny doing reading?” often she inquires, 
reading doing Johnny?” 


The unfortunate effects reading program Johnny 
have long been evident school people who study their pupils 
persons. Some you have noticed such effects ten-year- 
old who will voluntarily read only the comics ado- 
lescent who exclaims, never want read ‘worthwhile’ 
book again.” One teacher noticed note copy 
King Lear which high school senior had studied. the title 
page was the succinct summary: “King Lear—why girls leave 
home.” 


address given the National Council meetings San Francisco, November 30, 1947. 
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The negative aspects the relationships between reading 
and personality development have been rather clearly developed 
research studies. For some reason relations between reading 
difficulties and personality maladjustments have been studied 
more thoroughly than the positive, upbuilding effects read- 
ing. Studies such those and and 
summaries the research this area 
and others point close relationship 
between reading difficulties and emotional difficulties. The 
studies seem indicate that such symptoms nervousness, 
withdrawal, aggression chronic worry may the causes, 
the concomitants the results reading disability. 
otherwise normal child having difficulty all his school 
work, the emotional disturbance may primary cause 
reading failure. the other hand, the child with reading 
difficulties seems respond quickly the understanding 
guidance teacher who employs fresh reading materials 
carefully adjusted the child’s ability, the reading difficulty 
may primary and, clears up, more adequate patterns 
general adjustment appear. Research shows further that 
there one pattern personality maladjustment that ap- 
pears all cases reading disability. Furthermore, there 
certainty that personality difficulties will produce reading 
difficulties. Despite these findings and the fact that reading 
difficulties are found children all sorts personality 
home backgrounds and emotional patterns, there little 
doubt about the close relationship between reading disabilities 
and personality maladjustments. 


the more positive side, are confronted strange 
lack research evidence. other forms human be- 
havior, such delinquency mental disorders war, 
know more about the symptoms than the causes, more about 
attempted cures than the positive prevention. Only rather 
recently have school people begun search for positive re- 
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lationships between reading and personality development. 
doing they ask such questions as: What are the effects upon 
child reading certain books? How can reading have 
greater influence behavior? How can the school program 
reinforce reading with other experiences insure transfer 
ideas related attitudes and activities? other words, 
the shift emphasis from building long list books 
read the class having well-filled chart book titles 
beside children’s names the study child’s reading 
relation his developmental status and needs. 


This new approach illustrated master’s study 
Reed progress the University California. study- 
ing the reading habits and tastes two sixth grade classes that 
knows very well. his observations adding the re- 
sults, not only the usual lists books and magazines read, 
but inventory interests, tests personality and mental 
health, and sociometric results. discovering, for example, 
that few rather extrovert, well-adjusted children from high 
social-economic levels don’t read much because they have 
many other experiences and interests. Another unpublished 
using Rorschach and other projective 
techniques, illustrates the fact that exceptionally good reading 
may the result child’s insecurity and his desire for 
status home that puts premium upon academic success. 

few published investigations give some clues pos- 
sible contributions reading personality. his book What 
Reading Does People has listed five effects 
results reading adults such “the instrumental effect” 
and the “prestige for solving practical prob- 
lems and increase self-approval. questionnaire and inter- 
view has studied the memories thirty college adults 
their reading when they were children. She found what she 
believes were four different values reading children: (a) 
reading for escape, (b) reading temporary diversion, (c) 
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reading organizing influence personality such 
vocational choice and (d) reading for use relation objec- 
tive interests. Without too much research backing, the as- 
sumption that reading will affect personality has also been 
made such publications Kircher’s Character Formation 
Through Sister Lorang’s The Effect Reading 
Moral Conduct and Emotional and the most 
recent publication the University Chicago Conference 
Reading, Personal and Social Development 
Through The meager research and such publica- 
tions suggests the hypothesis that reading can influence chil- 
dren. They give some support what many teachers have 
already discovered, namely, that they can build collec- 
tion books, stories and other reading materials which are 
not only enjoyed children but which occasionally seem 
help individuals solve some their adjustment problems. 


hypotheses, then, what are few ways which reading 
may affect children’s wholesome development? The following 
seem six possibilities: 


Reading may increase understanding others, may 
give social insight. The child comfortable California home 
can hardly fail increase understanding less fortunate chil- 
dren reads about Janey Doris Gates’ Blue 
about the loss the last five-dollar bill which was buy coal 
for the family Eleanor Estes’ The 


Some reading may help children solve their own prob- 
lems adjustment. girl leaving carefree childhood for the 
more complex problems adolescence may helped the 
heroine’s experience Caddie You will remem- 
ber, for example, her Father’s words her when she was 
banished her room without supper for playing thoughtless 
trick her Boston cousin and how showed her that grow- 
ing can fine thing. 
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“But something strange had happened Caddie the 
night. When she awoke she knew that she need not afraid 
growing up. was not just sewing and weaving and wear- 
ing stays. was something more thrilling than that. was 
responsibility, but, Father spoke it, was beautiful 
and precious one, and Caddie was ready and meet 


Reading can help children attain competence various 
skills and activities. can help them build better stamp 
collection, make better kite plan better party for adoles- 
cent friends. Partly through reading they can become experts 
trains lions skiing. The positive effects personality 
doing thing well, genuine achievement, are undoubtedly 
great and reading can help produce such effects. 


Reading can give children understanding and love 
country which contributes their own security and be- 
longingness and which lays the groundwork for good citizen- 
ship. Books about early America such Daugherty’s Daniel 
the d’Aulaires’ Abraham and books 
regional America such Lois Lenski’s continuing series 
Bayou Strawberry and Blue Ridge 
come mind. The best modern children’s literature does 
not inspire unthinking patriotism much understand- 
ing both good and bad factors. does for children what 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s poem Noon” may 
for adults. this poem, written just after the bombing 
Rotterdam 1940, gives some vivid strengths and weak- 
nesses our democracy. Children can grasp some both 


these increase understanding and, co-ordinately, belonging- 
ness. 


Reading can provide for fun and for temporary escape 
from the cares the day that don’t always their 
tents like the Arabs.” The mental health values thé fun and 


“From Carol Brink, Caddie Woodlawn. Copyright 1935 The Macmillan Company and 
used with their permission. 
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some escape are self-evident. Who would deny children the 
experience reading Mary Mr. Popper’s Pen- 

Reading can contribute values, ideals, philos- 
ophy life which, children develop, becomes integrating 
factor all they do. these days when material values such 
the “swank” illustrated movies bombard children from 
all sides there place for the struggles Pasteur the 
Curies, for the work Grenfell Labrador, for the courage 
Captain Robert Scott illustrated his last record the 
Polar expedition. develop values our children’s books 
want not the forced moralizing Maria Edgeworth but the 
more subtle appeal situation and conflict resolved the 
right decision and ethical action. Before what Shelley calls 
“the contagion the world’s slow stain” children can stirred 
and inspired their reading. 


Here, then, are six hypotheses about what reading may 
for children. may increase understanding the behavior 
themselves and others, may contribute competence 
activities with the accompanying positive effects such 
achievement, may give feeling belongingness and 
understanding one’s own country, can provide for fun 
and escape, and may contribute ethical values. have 
stressed that these are hypotheses. cannot sure that read- 
ing will all these things. Children bring very different 
backgrounds their reading and seems unlikely that all the 
thirty members fifth grade class would get the same thing 
from reading any one book. the past has been blithely 
assumed that certain reading good for all children. Today 
are more careful. For example, know that children with 
anxieties and tensions may repress and block responses the 
very situations ideas which have potential therapeutic value. 
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really make positive contributions personality develop- 
ment, seems that four conditions must obtain: 


Children must able read easily and well. Helping 
the Florences and Franks word recognition, paragraph 
meaning, using context clues essential part the. 
modern program. Mastery the mechanics work-type and 
recreational reading little value itself, but makes 
contributions personality two ways. First, reading 
achievement considered important our culture, especially 
many parents and teachers, that mastery its basic skills 
gives the child feeling success and achievement which 
contributes his basic needs and positive personality de- 
velopment. Also, the child must able read easily and well 
reading can enjoyable procedure capable contribut- 
ing personality development and that reading for content 
ideas automatically undertaken the child. Only 
understands and interprets ideas there chance for them 
contribute his wholesome personality development. The 
first condition, reading competence, thus contributes per- 
sonality development two ways—by social esteem and 
unlocking ideas from the printed page. 


The corollary the first condition reading achieve- 
ment the availability wide variety reading materials 
levels difficulty suited the abilities the children con- 
cerned. The teacher must regard songs, pictures, plays, movies 
such The Yearling Great Expectations part literature 
that can influence the child’s personality. Since different chil- 
dren any one class bring different reading abilities and very 
different backgrounds experiences their reading, follows 
that wide variety materials level and content needed. 
the same fourth grade Mickey Mouse comics may affect one 
boy and biography George Washington Carver influence 
the development another boy. Reading competence 
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value only terms available materials. combining these 
two conditions competence and many materials well 
recall that the child does not learn read and then begin 
use materials varied content. Rather, reads varied ma- 
terials gains new ideas and insights into his own behavior 
which motivate further reading achievement. Accordingly, the 
second provision adequate materials also acts two ways 
stimulus further reading and body content related 
the child’s developing needs. 


third condition reading’s contribution per- 
sonality development may called the permissive reading en- 
vironment. This environment does not exist where the teacher 
recommends the book the child where every child must 
make report books read. Rather, comes when the free 
personal reading period eagerly anticipated event, where 
there pressure show results, where children have 
chance, you like, dream over book. this freedom 
exists, incidentally, most children will not stop thinking 
over the book; they will want discuss with some the 
group. Sometimes they will express its ideas dramatic play, 
painting, other art forms. permissive environment 
teacher attitude that inspires confidence, affection and security 
rather than stress the right answer paramount import- 
ance. The tense drill situation word lists flash cards 


replaced group and individual reading situations that give 
reading chance. 


The fourth condition which reading will influence 
personality development that reading must reinforced 
other school and community experiences. Reading influences 
development the reader able sustain his new 
attitudes some group.” There not much use hoping 
improve child’s family living reading Credle’s Down, 
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his family fights like cats and dogs. There little value hop- 
ing books like Estes’ The Hundred will influence 
children where teacher unconsciously neighbor con- 
sciously sneers children from wrong side the 
large order, but reading really influence develop- 
ment the reading must backed home, school and com- 
munity conditions. This one way saying teachers that 
they must not disappointed reading does not bring im- 
mediate results the child’s life. also means that good school 
programs need good communities. extra-classroom life im- 
presses some the same ideas, reading becomes much more 
effective influencing personality. 


Research results are meager and the four conditions have 
mentioned indicate that the effects reading child develop- 
ment are far from automatic. However, the opportunity still 
exists. Reapers are not few they were and “the harvest 
great.” Pearl Buck puts it, “Into books good and wise 
men and women have put their best and wisest thoughts, and 
the young mind, reading, can shape itself noble ends.” 
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One Hundred Most Popular Books 
Children’s Fiction Selected Children 


Which books contemporary fiction children read most 
frequently today? contemporary one means existing and 
being used present (and that the meaning used here), 
then the present study attempts report the books classified 
children’s fiction and found the children’s room the 
public library St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The children’s room has approximately 5,200 volumes classi- 
fied fiction. The room intended for the child who pre- 
adolescent, for another room set aside for the adolescent. 
attempt made this article study the interests the 
young people who use the adolescent room 


The study attempts discover which books the great mass 
children who frequent this children’s room this public 
library find most attractive and choose withdraw. The study 
limited books fiction. 


The study includes all children’s fiction that was circula- 
tion from January 1947, July 31, 1947. Every copy 
every title was accounted for. The shelf list was consulted 
and checked carefully. The writer went directly the fiction 
shelves the children’s room, studying and recording data 
from the library card each book the shelves. addition, 
studied the cards carefully the desk for books charged out. 


The method discovering book’s record was consult 
the card and count the number times the book was charged 


out during the year 1947. was decided keep record for 
principal, Murray High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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every book that had circulated more times during the 
year 1947. This would represent average circulation for 
that particular book once each month. particular title 
had more than one copy, all copies were accounted for regard- 
less the number times each was circulated, providing one 
more the copies circulated more times. For example, 
Altsheler’s The Masters the Peaks has two copies. One copy 
circulated times, the other times. This represents total 
withdrawals for this particular title average 9.0. 


Certain rapidly moving books not have complete record 
how often they are circulated during the present year. For 
example, Altsheler’s The Quest the Four has one copy. The 
record shows that the book was borrowed six times from May 
1947, and including July 28. Since, therefore, impos- 
sible determine the exact record books where these data 
were missing, seemed reasonable calculate averages based 
data available for that particular book. The formula fol- 
lowed was assume there were four weeks each month and 
weeks the seven months from January July and 
calculate the fractional number weeks. For The Quest 
the Four, the record showed six times the period from 
May The data are missing for the weeks previous this. 


Hence, was assumed the circulation was the same 


and the period represents weeks 11/28 fraction. 
Since the circulation for this period times, the average 
circulation for the seven months weeks times. 
Another example, Brink’s Magical Melons, copy showed six 
withdrawals since April 10, 1947. This represents period 
weeks for the borrowings. For the period months 
(28 weeks) this average times. 


The Most Popular Books Fiction 
Which are the most popular books fiction read the 
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children who withdraw books from this children’s room? Which 
are the most popular? Which are the most popular? 
Which books rank the 100 most popular? Following Table 
which answers these questions: 


TABLE 


Titles Children’s Fiction Most Frequently Selected 


Children the St. Paul Public Library Children’s Room. 


(Based January July, 1947, circulation. 
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Author 


Lovelace, Maud 
Brink, Carol 
Atwater, Richard 
Twain, Mark 
Wilder, Laura 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 


DeAngeli, Marguerite 


Deming, Dorothy 
Lenski, Lois 


Montgomery, 


Estes, Eleanor 
Sidney, Margaret 


Wilder, Laura 
Farley, Walter 
Terhune, Albert 
Farley, Walter 
Knight, Eric 
Brink, Carol 
Meek, Sterner 
Palmer, Elizabeth 
Seredy, Kate 
Hinkle, Thomas 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lathrop, West 
O’Hara, Mary 
Seaman, Augusta 
Terhune, Albert 
Lofting, Hugh 
Brink, Carol 
Nash, Harriet 
Orton, Helen 
Spyri, Johann 
Rawlings, Marjorie 


Title 


Betsy-Tacy 

Magical Melons 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 

The Adventures Tom Sawyer 
Little House the Big Woods 
Betsy-Tacy and Tib 

Heaven Betsy 

Bright April 

Ginger Lee, War Nurse 
Strawberry Girl 

Anne Green Gables 

The Moffats 


Five Little Peppers and How They 


Grew 
These Happy Golden Years 
The Black Stallion Returns 
Bruce 
The Black Stallion 
Lassie Come Home 
Caddie Woodlawn 
Rusty, Cocker Spaniel 
Good Old Clipsy 
The Singing Tree 
Mustang, Horse the Old West 
Betsy Spite Herself 
Juneau, The Sleigh Dog 
Friend Flicka 
Three Sides Paradise 
Lad, Dog 
The Story Doctor Doolittle 
All Over Town 
Polly’s Secret 
The Treasure the Little Trunk 
Heidi 
The Yearling 


Date 
Publication 


1940 
1939 
1938 
1876 
1932 
1941 
1945 
1946 
1942 
1945 
1908 
1941 


1881 
1943 
1945 
1920 
1941 
1940 
1935 
1938 
1941 
1939 
1942 
1946 
1942 
1944 
1918 
1926 
1920 
1939 
1902 
1932 
1880 
1938 


Number 


_ 
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Copies 


Average 
Circulation 


| 
141 15.6 
107 17.8 
15.3 
4.5 7.0 
4.5 10.0 
17.5 
11.0 
16.0 
9.0 
10.3 
12.5 9.5 
12.5 
4.8 
9.3 
11.0 
10.8 
8.8 
8.6 
12.8 
6.0 
6.7 
11.5 
11.5 
11.2 
6.4 
11.2 
28.5 11.0 
28.5 8.8 
31.5 7.2 
31.5 10.9 
31.5 10.3 
31.5 5.4 
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Author 


Twain, Mark 
Brink, Carol 
Wilder, Laura 
London, Jack 
Lovelace, Maud 
Enright, Elizabeth 
Estes, Eleanor 
Wilder, Laura 
Alcott, Louisa 
Stevenson, Robert 
Barnes, Nancy 
Boylston, Helen 
DeAngeli, Marguerite 
Seaman, Augusta 
Meek, Sterner 
Sewell, Anna 

Eyre, Katherine 
Worth, Kathryn 
Means, Florence 
Verne, Jules 


Pyle, Katharine 
Burnett, Florence 
McCloskev. Robert 
Palmer, Elizabeth 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seredy, Kate 
Wilder, Laura 
Wyss, Johann 
Alcott, Louisa 
Brock, Emma 
Wilder, Laura 
London, Jack 
Alcott, Louisa 
Montgomery, 
Seaman, Augusta 
Estes, Eleanor 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
James, Will 
Jack 
Jacobs, Emma 


Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Terhune, Albert 
Fisher, Dorothy 
Lovelace, Maud 
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Title 


Date 
Publication 


Prince and Pauper 
Baby Island 

The Long Winter 
The Call the Wild 


Down Town—A Betsy-Tacy Story 


The Saturdays 
The Hundred Dresses 


the Banks Plum Creek 


Little Women 
Treasure Island 
The Wonderful Year 


Sue Barton, Studenr Nurse 


Copper Toed Boots 
The Saphire Signet 


Gustav, Son Franz 


Black Beauty 

Lottie’s Valentine 
They Loved Laugh 
Candle the Mist 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 


Sea 


The Black-Eyed Puppy 


The Secret Garden 
Homer Price 


The Nightingale House 
The House the Hidden Lane 
The Slipper Point Mystery 


The Master 


the Shores Silver Lake 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Old Fashioned Girl 


Here Comes Kristie 


Little House the Prairie 


White Fang 
Jo’s Boys 
Anne Avon Lea 


Melissa Across-the-Fence 


The Middle Moffet 


The Adventures the Seven Key Holes 
The Riddle Live Oaks 


Smoky 


The Return Silver Chief 
The Secret Spring: Mystery Romance 


for Young People 
The Dragon’s Secret 
Tranquility House 


Further Adventures Lad 


Understood Betsy 


1917 


Over the Big Hill, Betsy-Tacy Story 1942 


Total 


Copies 


Number 


MAAR 


Average 


34.5 1881 
1937 
1940 
1903 8.2 
8.0 
9.8 
1868 9.5 
9.2 
12.3 
1938 9.0 
9.0 
6.0 
5.8 
5.8 
6.8 
1870 8.5 
1943 8.0 
6.4 
16.0 
6.2 
7.8 
7.7 
10.3 
77.5 
9.3 
77.5 
84.5 6.8 
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Parton, Ethel The Lost Locket 9.0 
Howard The Tatooed Man 1926 6.8 
Tarkington, Booth Penrod 1914 6.8 
Booth Seventeen 1916 6.8 
84.5 Folger, Doris Rusty Pete the Lazy 1929 
Thomas Black Storm, Horse the Kansas 
Deming, Dorothy Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse 1943 6.5 
Wright, Frances The Secret the Old Sampey Place 1946 13.0 
Pease, Howard Secret Cargo 1931 8.3 
Meck, Sterner Frog, The Horse that Knew Master 1933 8.3 


The single most popular book Maud Hart Lovelace’s 
Betsy-Tacy. The book was withdrawn 141 times. There were 
nine copies circulation. This represents average circula- 
tion for the first seven months 1947 15.6. The second 
most popular book was Carol Ryrie Brink’s Magical Melons. 
This book was withdrawn 107 times during the same period. 
There were six copies circulation, giving the book average 
circulation 17.8 for the same seven month period. Richard 
Atwater’s Mr. Popper’s Penguins was the third most popular 
book, having total withdrawal for the first seven months 
1947. This was average 15.3 for each six copies. Two 
popular books are tied for fourth place, the one the perennial 
favorite, Mark Twain’s The Adventures Tom Sawyer, the 
other, Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House the Big Woods. 
The next two places, 6th and 7th, two Maud Hart 
Lovelace’s books Betsy-Tacy and Tib and Heaven Betsy. 
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Marguerite DeAngeli’s Bright April ranks 8th and Dorothy 
Deming’s Ginger Lee, War Nurse ranks 9th. Two books, 
Lois Lenski’s Strawberry Girl and Montgomery’s Anne 
Green Gables are tied for 10th place. 


When Were These Books Published? 

Are these books fiction recent date are they books 
that have been read children for several decades? Table 
the first year publication for each these one hundred books 
given. More books have been published since 1940 than 
any ten year period previous 1940. Table summarizes 
this material. 


TABLE 


Decade First Publication Children’s Fiction 
Decade Frequency 
1940-46 37 
1930-39 . 29 
1920-29 13 
1910-19 7 
1900-09 
1890-99 1 
1880-89 5 
1870-79 3 
1860-69 

Before 1860 


More books were first published since 1940 than any 
other decade. other words, the children tend read more 
recently published material. There were books published 
for the first time since 1940. the decade 1930-39, there were 
books. This represents the one hundred most popular 
books and these were published since 1930. 


Which Books Were First Published Before 1900? 
Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson first appeared Zurich 
1813. Children are still finding the story delightful after more 
than one hundred years. Louisa Mae Alcott has three books, 
all published for the first time the last century, yet still 
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TABLE 
Titles Children’s Books First Published Before 1900 


Year 


First 

Author Title Publication Rank 
Wyss, Johann Swiss Family Robinson 1813 60.0 
Alcott, Louisa Little Women 1868 43.5 
Verne, Jules Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 1870 54.0 
Twain, Mark The Adventures Tom Sawyer 1876 4.5 
Sewell, Anna Black Beauty 1877 48.5 
Spyri, Johann Heidi 1880 31.5 
Sidney, Margaret Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 1881 12.5 
Twain, Mark Prince and Pauper 1881 34.5 
Stevenson, Louis Treasure Island 1882 43.5 
Alcott, Louisa Jo’s Boys 1886 69.0 
Alcott, Louisa Old Fashioned Girl 1897 65.5 


being read with high frequency today. Her Little Women 
ranks 43.5; her Old Fashioned Girl ranks 65.5, and her Jo’s Boys 
one three books tied for 69th place. Mark Twain has 
two books both published for the first time before 1900, yet 
each still popular almost three-quarters century after the 
first publication. Tom Sawyer has been referred previously 
ranking among the first ten. Twain’s The Prince and the 
Pauper ranks 34.5. These boys and girls are still reading Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island; the book ranks 43.5. Margaret Sidney’s 
Five Little Peppers and How They Grew first published 1881, 
ranks high among the books read; ranking 12.5. There were 
books published for the first time before 1900, yet these ranked 
among the one hundred most popular books fiction. 


Which Books Were Published 1900-1919? 

There were books published for the first time between 
1900 and 1919 that still prove popular enough rank 
among the one hundred most frequently withdrawn books. 
Montgomery’s Anne Green Gables first published 
1908 ranks 10.5 among the one hundred most popular books. 
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TABLE 
Titles Children’s Books First Published 1900-1919 


Year 
First 


Author Title Publication Rank 
Nash, Harriet Polly’s Secret 1902 30.5 
London, Jack The Call the Wild 1903 36.0 
London, Jack White Fank 1906 67.0 
Montgomery, Anne Green Gables 1908 10.5 
Montgomery, Anne Avon Lea 1909 69.0 
Burnett, Florence The Secret Garden 1911 56.0 
Tarkington, Booth 1914 84.5 
Tarkington, Booth 1916 84.5 
Seaman, Augusta The Sapphire Signet 1916 48.5 
Fisher, Dorothy Understood Betsy 1917 84.5 
Seaman, Augusta Three Sides Paradise 1918 26.0 
Seaman, Augusta The Slipper Point Mystery 1919 60.0 


Jack London’s Call the Wild first published book form 
1903 ranks 36th. His White Fang first published 1906 ranks 
67th. Booth Tarkington’s Penrod first published 1914 ranks 
and his Seventeen first published two years later ranks 
84.5. must kept mind that the first publication date 
may have been superseded later publication. For example, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Understood Betsy was first published 
1917 yet there new edition from new plates with mod- 
ernized illustrations 1947. 


Who Wrote These Popular Books? 

total books the one hundred were written 
authors. These nine authors were Seaman with books, Love- 
lace with Wilder with Brink with Terhune and 
Alcott, Estes, Meek, and O’Brien with each. There were 
additional authors with books each. state another way, 
total books were written authors each whom 
wrote more books. 


Mrs. Augusta Seaman’s books are more popular than those 
any other author. fewer than Seaman’s books 
are among the one hundred most popular. These ever popular 


i 
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mystery stories have continued over many years interest 
children. 


Maud Hart Lovelace’s series proved 
extremely popular. Betsy-Tacy proved the most popu- 
lar book. Betsy-Tacy and Tib ranked sixth. Heaven Betsy 
ranked seventh. Betsy Spite Herself ranked 23.5. Over 
the Big Hill, Betsy-Tacy Story, ranked much farther down 
the list, 84.5. However, the significant thing that five 


Betsy-Tacy books are among the one hundred most popular 
books fiction. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder’s six books are very popular. Her 
Little House the Big Woods most popular. ranks tied 
for fourth place. These Happy Golden Years ranks 14th. The 
Long Winter ranks 37th. the Banks Plum Creek ranks 
the Shores Silver Lake ranks 60th. Her 
House the Prairie ranks 65.5. Here again six Wilder’s 
books are among the one hundred most popular. 


Carol Ryrie Brink proved the author five the 
most popular books. Her Magical Melons was the second most 
popular book the one hundred. Her prize winning Caddie 
Woodlawn, Newbery Medal winner 1936, was her second 
most popular book. ranked 19.5. The third most popular 
Brink book was All Over Town which ranked 31.5. Her Baby 
Island ranked 37th. Her Mademoiselle Misfortune was her fifth 
most popular book. The book ranked 97th. Mrs. Brink proved 
have five books popular enough rank among the one 


hundred most frequently withdrawn library cards from 
the children’s room. 


Albert Payson Terhune the author four the books 
that proved most popular. His famous story Lad, Dog, 
its sequel, Further Adventures Lad, and two additional dog 
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stories Bruce and Lochinvar Luck all are read children today 
and read frequently enough prove them among the 
hundred most popular books children’s fiction. 


Four authors have three books each. Louisa Mae Alcott has 
three books, Little Women, Jo’s Boys, and Old Fashioned 
Girl. Eleanor Estes’ three books are The Moffets, The Middle 
Moffet, and The Hundred Dresses. Major Meek, 
Army, has three animal stories that rank among the one hun- 
dred most popular books. These are Rusty, Cocker Spaniel, 
Gustav, Son Franz, and Frog, The Horse That Knew 
Master. 


The well known Jack O’Brien books, The Return Silver 
Chief, Silver Chief, Dog the North, and Silver Chief the 
Rescue, proved three books among the hundred most 
popular. 


Twelve authors had two books each among the one hun- 
dred most popular books. Marguerite DeAngeli’s Bright April 
and Copper Toed Boots were her two most popular. Dorothy 
Deming’s Ginger Lee, War Nurse, and Penny Marsh, Public 
Health Nurse were her two most popular books. Elizabeth 
Enright’s The Saturdays and Thimble Summer were her two 
most popular books. Walter Farley’s The Black Stallion and 
The Black Stallion Returns were very popular. Thomas 
Hinkle’s Mustang, Horse the Old West and Blackstorm, 
Horse the Kansas Hills were the two his books most 
popular. Jack London’s Call the Wild and White Fang are 
among the books authors with two books. Anne Green 
Gables and Anne Avon Lea are the two books 
Montgomery that proved popular. Howard Pease’s The 
Tatooed Man and Secret Cargo are his most popular books. 
Elizabeth Palmer’s Gold Old Clipsy and The Nightingale House 


are her two most popular books among the hundred discussed 
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this study. The Singing Tree and The Good Master are Kate 
Seredy’s two books found most popular. Tom Sawyer 
and The Prince and the Pauper were the two Mark Twain 
books that proved popular enough rank with the 
hundred most frequently selected books fiction children. 
Booth Tarkington’s two books Penrod and Seventeen are his 
books fiction about horses. Lad, Dog, Lassie Come Home, 
draw fiction from the Children’s room the St. Paul Public 
Library. 
Animal Stories 

fewer than the one hundred most popular books 
are animal stories. Many these are stories which dog 
horse plays important role. The Black Stallion, 
Friend Flicka, and Smoky are examples highly popular 
books fiction about horses. Lad, Dog, Lessie Come Home, 
and The Call the Wild are examples equally popular books 
fiction about dogs. Mr. Popper’s Penguins another type 
story extremely popular with the children who are reading 
these books. The Yearling still another type, but very popu- 
lar. The Story Doctor Doolittle example fanciful 
story kindhearted doctor who fond animals and under- 
stands their language. The amazing fact that many 
these stories are animal stories one type another. 


TABLE 


Twenty-eight Animal Stories Order Popularity among 
the Hundred Most Popular Works Fiction: 


AUTHOR TITLE RANK 
Atwater, Richard Mr. Popper’s Penguins 3.0 
Farley, Walter The Black Stallion Returns 15.0 
Terhune, Albert Bruce 16.0 
Farley, Walter The Black Stallion 17.0 
Knight, Eric Lassie Come Home 18.0 
Meek, Sterner Rusty, Cocker Spaniel 19.5 
Palmer, Elizabeth Good Old Clipsy 21.0 


Hinkle, Thomas Mustang, Horse the Old West 23.5 
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Author Title Rank 
Lathrop, West Juneau, The Sleigh Dog 26.0 
O’Hara, Mary Friend Flicka 26.0 
Terhune, Albert Lad: Dog 28.5 
Lofting, Hugh The Story Doctor Doolittle 28.5 
Rawlings, Marjorie The Yearling 34.5 
London, Jack The Call the Wild 37.0 
Meek, Sterner Gustav, Son Franz 48.5 
Sewell, Anna Black Beauty 48.5 
Pyle, Katherine The Black Eyed Puppy $4.0 
London, Jack White Fang 65.5 
James, Will Smoky, The Cow Horse 73.0 
O’Brien, Jack The Return Silver Chief 73.0 
Terhune, Albert Further Adventures Lad 77.5 
Folger, Doris Rusty Pete the Lazy 84.5 
Hinkle, Thomas Black Storm, Horse the Kansas Hills 84.5 
Suckley, Margaret The True Story Falla 84.5 
Jack Silver Chief, Dog the North 91.5 
Terhune, Albert Lochinvar Luck 91.5 
Meek, Sterner Frog, The Horse That Knew Master 97.0 
O’Brien, Jack Silver Chief the Rescue 97.0 


Table lists the twenty-eight animal stories order 
popularity among the one hundred most popular works 
fiction. Here one sees glance the works fiction pertain- 
ing animals which are most popular. Atwater’s Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins the most popular animal story and the third most 
popular the one hundred most popular books fiction. 
Farley’s The Black Stallion Returns the second most popular 
animal story and the 15th rank among the one hundred. 
Terhune’s Bruce the next most popular animal story. Eric 
Knight’s Lassie Come Home ranks fifth among the animal 
stories and 18th among the one hundred. Meek’s Rusty, 
Cocker Spaniel ranks next and 19.5 popularity. Elizabeth 
Palmer’s Good Old Clipsy next popularity among the 
animal stories. Hinkle’s Mustang, Horse the Old West 
the eighth most popular animal story and ranks 23.5 among 
the one hundred most popular books. 


Who are the authors these popular animal Ter- 
hune author four these stories. Meek and O’Brien 
each wrote three. Farley, London, and Hinkle each wrote two. 
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one looks Table sees listed there many the 
books about animals that children have considered great for 
many years. Some are fairly recent; fact, ten the twenty- 
eight have been written since 1940. Six have been written 
the decade 1930-39. Nine were written the decade 1920-29. 
Three the books were published for the first time before 1920. 
Table lists the one hundred most popular books fiction 
arranged alphabetically author: 


TABLE 
One hundred Best Liked Books Fiction, Alphabetical 
Arrangement Author: 


AUTHOR TITLE 
Alcott, Louisa Little Women 
Alcott, Louisa Jo’s Boys 
Alcott, Louisa Old Fashioned Girl 
Atwater, Richard Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Barnes, Nancy The Wonderful Year 
Boylston, Helen Sue Barton: Student Nurse 
Brink, Carol All Over Town 
Brink, Carol Baby Island 
Brink, Carol Caddie Woodlawn 
Brink, Carol Mademoiselle Misfortune 
Brink, Carol Magical Melons 
Brock, Emma Here Comes Kristie 
Burnett, Frances The Secret Garden 
DeAngeli, Marguerite Bright April 
DeAngeli, Marguerite Copper-Toed Boots 
Deming, Dorothy Ginger Lee: War Nurse 
Deming, Dorothy Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse 
Enright, Elizabeth The Saturdays 
Enright, Elizabeth Thimble Summer 
Estes, Eleanor The Hundred Dresses 
Estes, Eleanor The Middle Moffat 
Estes, Eleanor The Moffats 
Eyre, Katherine Lottie’s Valentine 
Farley, Walter The Black Stallion 
Farley, Walter The Black Stallion Returns 
Fisher, Dorothy Understood Betsy 
Folger, Doris Rusty Pete the Lazy 
Henderson, LeGrand Augustus Goes South 
Hinkle, Thomas Black Storm, Horse the Kansas Hills 
Hinkle, Thomas Mustang, Horse the Old West 
Jacobs, Emma The Secret Spring, Mystery Romance for Young 


People 
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James, Will 
Knight, Eric 
Lathrop, West 
Lenski, Louise 
Lofting, Hugh 
London, Jack 
London, Jack 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 
Lovelace, Maud 
McCloskey, Robert 
Means, Florence 
Sterner 
Meek, Sterner 
Meek, Sterner 


Montgomery, 
Montgomery, 


Nash, Harriet 
O’Brien, Jack 
O’Brien, Jack 
O’Brien, Jack 
O’Hara, Mary 
Orton, Helen 
Palmer, Elizabeth 
Palmer, Elizabeth 
Parton, Ethel 
Pease, Howard 
Pease, Howard 
Pyle, Katharine 
Rawlings, Marjorie 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 


Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seaman, Augusta 
Seredy, Kate 
Seredy, Kate 
Sewell, Anna 
Sidney, Margaret 
Spyri, Jobann 
Stevenson, Robert 
Suckley, Margaret 
Tarkington, Booth 
Tarkington, Booth 
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TITLE 


Smoky, The Cow Horse 

Lassie Come Home 

Juneau, The Sleigh Dog 

Strawberry Girl 

The Story Doctor Doolittle 

The Call the Wild 

White Fang 

Betsy Spite Herself 

Betsy-Tacy 

Betsy-Tacy and Tib 

Down Town—A Betsy-Tacy Story 

Heaven Betsy 

Over the Big Hill, Betsy-Tacy Story 

Homer Price 

Candle the Mist 

Frog, The Horse That Knew Master 

Gustav, Son Franz 

Rusty, Cocker Spaniel 

Anne Avon Lea 

Anne Green Gables 

Polly’s Secret 

The Return Silver Chief 

Silver Chief, Dog the North 

Silver Chief the Rescue 

Friend Flicka 

The Treasure the Little Trunk 

Good Old Clipsy 

The Nightingale House 

The Lost Locket 

Secret Cargo 

The Tatooed Man 

The Black-Eyed Puppy 

The Yearling 

The Adventures the Seven Keyholes 

The Dragon’s Secret 

The House the Hidden Lane (and, Just Around 
Our Corner) Two Mysteries for Young Girls 

Melissa Across-the-Fence 

The Mystery Linden Hall 

The Riddle Live Oaks 

The Sapphire Signet 

The Slipper Point Mystery 

Three Sides Paradise 

Tranquility House 

The Good Master 

The Singing Tree 

Black Beauty 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 

Heidi 

Treasure Island 

The True Story Falla 

Penrod 


Seventeen 
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AUTHOR TITLE 
Terhune, Albert Bruce 
Terhune, Albert Further Adventures Lad 
Terhune, Albert Lad: Dog 
Terhune, Albert Lochinvar Luck 
Tunis, John World Series 
Twain, Mark The Adventures Tom Sawyer 
Twain, Mark Prince and Pauper 
Verne, Jules Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
Wilder, Laura the Shores Silver Lake 
Wilder, Laura Little House the Big Woods 
Wilder, Laura Little House the Prairie 
Wilder, Laura The Long Winter 
Wilder, Laura the Bank Plum Creek 
Wilder, Laura These Happy Golden Years 
Worth, Kathryn They Loved Laugh 
Wright, Frances The Secret the Old Sampey Place 
Wyss, Johann The Swiss Family Robinson 

Summary 


The St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library Children’s Room 
has approximately 5,200 volumes classified fiction. The pres- 
ent study answered the question, Which these books are the 


one hundred most popular during the first seven months 
1947? 


Most these most popular books are books fiction 
recent date; more the books have been published since 1940 
than any decade previous 1940. Sixty-four the one 
hundred most popular were published since 1930. However, 
many the books represent the children’s books that were first 
published previous 1900 


Forty-three the one hundred most popular books were 
written nine authors. One author, Seaman, wrote 
the books. total books were written authors each 
whom wrote more books. 


Twenty-eight the one hundred most popular books are 
animal stories. 


Children and Biography 


MILLER 


“For books are more than books, they are the 
life, the very heart and core ages past, the 


reason why men lived and worked and died, the 
essence and quintessence their lives.” 


—Amy Lowell 


Biography has three appealing qualities: true 
story; concerns people; inspires with ideals. 


There are many effective approaches for selling the idea 
biography children. Pictures and clippings the bulletin 
board arouse interest. Catchy phrases the black board, such 
as, you know Did you see and so... 
Who played the roof child? Why did Stevenson 
what person does the name Mississippi River remind 
you? Why did Emily Dickinson avoid people? and others chal- 
lenge the reader search for the answers reading. The old 
device book making which the real stories authors, 
artists, musicians, famous women, explorers, even pirates may 
very instrumental activity the good classroom. Then 
there always the student gifted art contribute his 
sketches while the less talented members may express ideas 
through finger painting, charting recording comparisons. 


When the small child asks, “How old are you?” “How 
much money have you?” and other personal questions, 
manifesting normal interest people. may naive, 
and concerned with too much the external, valuable 
concede that be, but searching for the facts 
life. Then the time tell him about individuals. 


1Adjunct professor education, the University South Carolina. 
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Song the South, for instance, there the urge 
know where such stories came from. Without detracting one 
fraction from the art our famous Walt Disney, the power 
behind the Uncle Remus stories was Joel Chandler Harris. The 
state Georgia has more meaning the children the nation 
because him. some was the first effective presentation 
local color regional literature. Robert Louis Stevenson 
seems actually hover the background his Child’s Garden 
Verse. Both the indisposed child who reads When Was Sick 
and Lay Abed and the adolescent who travels Treasure Island 
feel the presence identity who understands. 


What child seeing Paul Green’s The Lost Colony Manteo, 
C., would not like ask Mr. Green few questions? What 
child hearing Rhapsody Blue would not eagerly receive the 
life story George Gershwin? What child gazing upon 
Dignity and Impudence would not thrill the experiences 
Landseer? Could one read Rabbit Hill without being interested 
the fact that Rabbit Hill the name Robert Lawson’s 
home? that Robert Lawson works with Munro Leaf, the 
creator Fertinand, the Bull? 


There common weakness the field biography for 
children. Biographies are not yet sufficiently constructed 
the comprehension level the child. There has obviously been 
great improvement since the time Benjamin Franklin, but 
the vocabulary too mature, the phrasing too veiled, and the 
incidents too sophisticated. Recently, one university, group 
teachers conceived the idea working together recon- 
struct suitable biographies for the children they were teach 
next. Vocabulary, composition, and incidents were closely criti- 
cized. The outcome was very usable bibliography 
which was duplicated and stored away for the pleasure young 
adventure seekers, These teachers had the feeling that 
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biography literature what portrait art. They felt also 
that would serve linking integrating element 
the other subjects the curriculum. 


long recognized approach child study the use 
autobiography instrument for determining, some 
extent, the aptitudes and attitudes individuals the class. 
The very young child can little, probably, this line with- 
out adult supervision. With guidance finds pleasure con- 
sidering himself; feels important. Further, self-expression 
may emerge into something more creative. 


Ralph Preston writing The Elementary English 
Review, November, 1947, shows the importance autobiog- 
raphies declaring: “Personality traits are rather faithfully 
mirrored children’s autobiographies They are tremen- 
dously important 


The following partial list biographies suitable for 
background reading the study biography. Many these 
are quite simply told and the younger elementary child may 
enjoy them; others are appropriate for junior high students. 


Perkins, Frances—The Roosevelt Knew, The Viking Press, 1947 

Stevens, Ruth—Hi-Yu Neighbor, Tupper and Love, Inc., 1947 

Tale Beatrix Potter, Frederick Warne Co., 1946 


Richardson, Ben—Great American Negroes, Thomas Crowell Co., 
1947 


Nason, Jerry—Famous American Athletes Today, Page and 
Co., 1940 


Kirkland, Winifred and F.—Girls Who Became Artists, Harper Bros., 
1934 


Covelle—The Secret Door, Dodd, Meade and Co., 1946 


1940 
Thomas, Henry—Living Biographies Famous Men, Garden City, 
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Van Loon, Hendrik—Life and Times Simon Bolivar, Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1943 
Purdy, Claire—He Heard America Sing, Julian Messner, 1940 

Graham, Shirley and George Carver, Julian Messner, 1944 
King, Marion—Elizabeth, the Tudor Princess, Lippincott Co., 1940 
Lerman, Leo—Michelangelo, Renaissance Portrait, Alfred Knopf, 
1942 

Deucher, Sybil—Edward Grieg: Boy the Northland, Dutton 

Curtis, Alice—Glamorous Dolly Madison, Dodd, Mead and Co., 
Louisa, Little, Brown Co., 1943 

Peattie—Singing the Wilderness, Putnam, 1935 

Wheeler—Sebastian Bach, The Boy from Thuringia, Dutton, 1937 
Dougherty—Daniel Boone, The Viking Press, 1940 

Luther Burbank, Schribners, 1920 

Byers—The Sunday Lady Possum Trot, (Martha Berry) Putnam, 
1932 

Nolan—The Story Clara Barton and The Red Cross, Messner, 1941 
Gray, Elizabeth—Penn (William Penn), The Viking Press, 1938 
Randall and Reely—Through Golden Windows, Albert Whitman and 
Co., 1935 

Perry and Beebe—Four American Pioneers, American Book Co., 1900 
Burton, Alma H.—Four American Patriots, American Book Co., 1898 
Jarden, Mary Louise—The Young Brontes, The Viking Press, 1940 
McKernan, Frank—Daniel Boone, Lippincott, 1908 

Wise, Edison, Rand, McNally and Co., 1933 
Dixon, Thomas—The Man Grey, Appleton Co., 1922 

Hamilton and Hamilton—The Life Robert Lee, Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 1917 

Wade, Mary H.—The Light Bringers, Little, Brown Co., 1932 
Bruce, A.—Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, Macmillan, 1910 
Lockridge, Ross F—George Rogers Clark, World Book Co., 1927 


Coryell, and Coryell—Lives Danger and Daring, Wilde and 
Co., 1936 


Beard, Charles A.—The Presidents American History, Julien Messner, 
1935 

Farjeon, Eleanor—Ten Saints, Oxford University Press, 1936 
Hubler—Lou Gehrig: The Iron Horse Baseball, Houghton, 
Co., 1941 

Deucher—Giotto Tended The Sheep, Dutton, 1938 
Garst—The Story Buffalo Bill, Indianapolis, 1938 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
30. 
32. 
4 | 
36. 
37. 
38. 
40. 
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42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
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Proudfit—River Boy, The Story Mark Twain, Julien Messner, 1938 
Paine—The Boy’s Life Mark Twain, Harper and Brothers, 1929 
Hodges—Columbus Sails, Coward McCann Inc., 1939 

Gould—Miss Emily (Emily Houghton, Mifflin 
Goss—Beethoven, Master Musician, Doubleday, 1931 
Woodward—Meet General Grant, Garden City, Y., 1928 
from Olympus, Little, Brown and Co., 1945 
Judson—Boat Builders, The Story Robert Fulton, Scribner, 1940 


Star, the Story Anna Pavlova, Messner, 1942 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: 
The Diary Selma Lagerlof, Doubleday, Doran Co., Y., 1936 
Twenty Years Hull House (Jane Addams), Macmillan Company, 
Y., 1936 
Cowboy the Making (Will James), Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937 
Being Boy (Charles Warner), Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1877 
Skyward (Richard Byrd), Putnam Sons, 1928 
Ten Years the Studios (George Arliss), Little, Brown and Co., 
1940 
Boy Life the Prairie (Hamlin Garland), Allyn, Bacon, 1926 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Scribner, 1929 
10. Andrew Carnegie, Double, Doran, 1920 
11. Dutch Boy Fifty Years After (Edward Bok), Charles Scribner, 1921 
The Adventures Buffalo Bill (Cody), Harper Brothers, 1904 
Story (Douglas Corregan), Dutton, 1938 
Story Life (Helen Keller) 


Radio and Language 


GERTRUDE 


Developing Vocabulary 

The vocabularies children are much greater than was 
formerly supposed. Our faulty assumptions concerning the 
size children’s vocabularies are due largely wrong im- 
pressions derived from various word lists that have been pub- 
lished. Lists not tell what words children should use. 

One the clearest lessons research has tell that the 
words children use depend upon the stimuli they meet. ex- 
perience prompts the use, children may, and frequently use 
words that are heard the air. Carefully planned school 
broadcasts list learn” and vocabularies the teachers’ 
manuals. Visits classrooms during school broadcasts have 
indicated the continued practice listing unfamiliar words 
for post-broadcast study. Often the task assigned radio 
chairman who writes the words the blackboard. More fre- 
quently students make their own individual listings “words 
heard during the broadcast.” teacher wrote recently 
broadcast which the word was used. discussion 
the difference between apple cores, the signal corps, and corpse 
followed with interesting results. The air program, accord- 
ing the report, succeeded motivating valuable vocabu- 
lary experience. Much vocabulary development the result 
experiences met simply the course normal living. How 
better provide children with common experiences than 
through-« 
Programs heard and discussed 
Studio visits shared and enjoyed 
Class activities motivated air shows 
Excursions Zoological Gardens, museums, 


historical places, libraries. 
Assistant, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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Handwriting 
Language teachers are concerned about the teaching 
handwriting principally because they realize the importance 


giving the child easy, fairly rapid tool for written 
expression, 


The more vital and interesting the language program, the 
greater will the child’s desire write. The language teacher 
should recognize that the child, like most adults, produces 
different occasions various levels handwriting. 

magazine, displayed the board, will usually 
written with more care than assignment less permanence. 
Letters that are mailed will written more carefully 
than practice 


Creative Language 
(1) Not every child can write poetry stories qual- 
ity that would accepted for publication. However, this 
does not mean that children should not permitted en- 
couraged create language. Sincerity and originality 
expression should cultivated and respected every child. 
When the motivation strong enough, children are eager 
write 
(2) One the sure ways develop dislike for poetic 
other creative expression require every pupil write 
specific amount specified dates. 


When Radioland Express listeners are invited contribute 
original poems, songs, and stories for the special children’s day 
broadcasts, reams material sent the station from class- 
rooms. Safety Slogans have been written and contributed for 
KYW broadcasts such numbers make possible the read- 
ing least two slogans week over period two years. 


Stories and scripts have been submitted examples class 
writing. 
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Stimulated desire have work read over the air, the child 
writes freely and willingly. Approval classmates very 
stimulating. Real creative expression can never forced but 
should given adequate opportunity and encouragement 
develop all children. 

Correct Usage 

The various phases correct usage can most interest- 
ingly and effectively taught connection with needs that arise 
during children’s daily experiencees that involve speaking and 
writing. pupils converse, discuss, explain, describe, give 
reports, write letters, tell and write stories, they will include 
their expressions certain inadequacies and errors. the 
extent that each pupil recognizes his own deficiencies and senses 
them handicaps effective and pleasing presentation his 
ideas, will feel genuine desire improve his language 
habits. For years there has been certain amount disagree- 
ment what constitutes correct usage words. has 
been battle between the English used the grammarians 
and writers classics and that used cultured people 
every day intercourse. Many who feel that English 
growing, living, ever-changing instrument communication 
subscribe the latter view. 

How Radio Can Help 

Carefully selected radio programs may help set proper 
standards and contribute the classroom where correct usage 
pleasant and natural. Teacher can highlight more acceptable 
forms speech constantly. 

Should Child Exposed Incorrect Forms? 

Where less desirable forms are used the interests flavor 
story, inaccuracies can stressed things avoid. 
primary level, imitation good models speech especially 
important. For older children, compare correct and incorrect 


forms. Identify the forms very clearly and practice then the 
correct form. 
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Speech ... Pronunciation 
How many times, the last few months, have messages 
local, national, and international concern come you 
voice! Reports conferences come from countless commenta- 
tors over the air. News analysts interpret things daily for 
listening millions. (Conversation and discussion are supplant- 
ing voluminous written reports.) Speech, today, never be- 
fore, challenges the attention the world and comes 

educational challenge every classroom teacher. 


Language arts afford increasing opportunity for speaking 
activities, both individualized and group. Informal talks, con- 
versations, reports, discussion, introductions, interviews, choral 
speaking, dramatic plays, radio broadcasts—all these are 
activities that require speech. 


Oral Language Activities That Have Grown 
Out Radio Broadcasts 

Introductions, telephoning, interviewing, extending and 
receiving invitations. 

Individualized speech activities: Informal talks—telling 
about shared experiences, excursions, reporting radio broad- 
cast, giving broadcast, telling story, interpreting poem, 
reading, panels, forums, choral speaking, group reading. 


Written Language 
Examples letters sent children sixth grade class 
following visit studio hear live broadcast. 


“The Visit WFIL” 

The first things did was the school bus. Then 
stopped the Widener Building and went in. The girls- 
went first the elevator the eighteenth floor. Then the 
boys went and met. had wait few minutes 
the lobby. While were walking Studio saw Mr. 
Black’s office. Our class always listens him. went 
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the studio where heard Miss Novokovsky tell the story 
Son Selim.” was story horse who went 
fight, and how had adventures. was nice story. While 
the story was saw the engineer giving signals the actors. 
When the broadcast was over took the car 10th 
Chestnut Sts. When came back, took pictures the 
class.” 
Caplan 

“On the way WFIL, was wondering about the program 
because the Teacher had not had time tell about 
didn’t know what the story would be. was not disappointed 
the story. fact, think was the best far. liked 
Miss Novokovsky’s voice because was smooth. The other 
actors’ voices were smooth too. did not think the man the 
control room was important but Miss Novokovsky said that 
was the most important them all. hope that will 
able the MAGIC BOOKS again had such 
nice time.” 

—Florence Boyer 

“Tt was indeed treat MAGIC BOOKS. were 
especially interested the program because our class gives 
radio plays. you know, Robert Buck our sound effects 
man and very good one too. Pasha, Son Selim, was very 
delightful story. Thank you for your autograph and for let- 
ting come see your program.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Deborah Malamut 

enjoyed the story, Pasha, Son Selim. was not 
there the studio with Miss Dvoretzky see the story being 
told over the air, would have believed there really was 
horse talking and galloping and down because the sound 
effects sounded real. thought that the people who acted 
out the story were very good actors because they talked with 
expression when they were supposed and they talked with 
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sad and low voice when they were supposed sad. also 
enjoyed when you talked, you made the story interesting 
that just could not wait until the story was over. But when 
the story was over wished could have heard over again. 
was glad that were fortunate enough come the 
Studio see the story being told over the air.” 
Use Dictionary: Research 

Anyone who learn speak write effectively needs 
acquire early full appreciation the resources available 
this special tool for the facilitation expression! Getting 
“the dictionary habit” requires more than just admonition. 
There must instruction the use the dictionary, experi- 
ence using, and desire make use it. 

Radio: Stimulates desire for research. 


Reading 

Increasingly, librarians report, children ask for stories heard 
over the air because they desire read the stories themselves. 
Such programs TRIP THE ZOO, ONCE UPON 
TIME, RADIOLAND EXPRESS, MAGIC BOOKS, LET’S 
PRETEND, TALES ADVENTURE, etc. bring the child 
wealth worthwhile stories, interestingly related, with the 
express purpose stimulating desire read, and enjoy 
good literature. 

Summary 

need for the teacher supply 
content for pupils talk and write about: her task stimu- 
late the child want talk and write about the ideas they 
have and teach them how express these ideas well! Whether 
pupil’s language activity arises from class some other 
school subject, from routine duty, excursion, assign- 
ment, responsibility radio broadcast the alert teacher 
will seek strengthen the child’s desire speak write well 
and will help him develop his skills and standards achieve- 
ment that activity.” 


The Effect Comic Books Vocabu- 
lary Growth and Reading Comprehension 


SPERZEL' 


the book menace the elementary reading pro- 
gram can put good use the classroom? Puzzled 
teachers all over the country are asking, can about 
the comic books?” for they know the tremendous fascination 
they hold for boys and girls. one form reading that 
children take without coaxing. Should these comics for- 
bidden entirely the classroom should teach children 
discriminate among them and make some use the comics 
educational weapon? 


making contact with the leading publishers comic 
books, were able formulate picture the wide dis- 
tribution comics our own city. 


Fawcett Corporation gives these facts: 


Number comic books distributed 
1942-1946—1,233,714 


Best selling comic 
Captain Marvel Adventures 


Ten most popular 
Captain Marvel Adventures 
Captain Marvel Junior 
Captain Midnight 
Don Winslow the Navy 
Happy the Marvel Bunny 
Marvel Family 


the Whittier School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mary Marvel 
Master Comics 
Nyoka 

Whiz Comics 


National Comic Publications furnished these facts: 
Distribution 
1942—317,000 


Best seller 
Superman 


Ten most popular 
Superman Comic 
Batman Comic 
Mutt and Jeff 
Wonder Woman 
Action Comics 
Detective Comics 
Sensation Comics 
Adventure Comics 
Buzzy Comics 
Real Screen Comics 


American News Company furnished these facts: 
Distribution 


1946—Approximately 500,000 copies 


Best Seller 
Walt Disney 


Ten most popular 
Walt Disney 
Looney Tunes 
Tip Top Comics 
Famous Funnies 
New Funnies 
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Popular Comics 
Jumbo Comics 

Jungle Comics 

Sparkler 

Wings 


The Problem 


Because the vast number Comics pouring into our 
locality, wished determine whether not the reading 
comics had any effect vocabulary growth reading 
comprehension. The American News Company agreed sup- 


ply one hundred comic books week for the duration our 
experiment. 


The Procedure 


Three groups fifteen pupils each from the Sth grades 
were selected for the experiment. They were evenly divided 
and matched according socio-economic levels, and 
teacher’s estimates general school ability. The Whittier 
school draws children from homes the very wealthy 
well from the homes the very poor felt necessary 
consider the implications these backgrounds matching 
the groups. The Gates Reading Survey Tests for Vocabulary 
and Comprehension were given each group the beginning 
the experiment. Group was used the Control Group. 
They continued their regular class work reading. Groups 
and III were the Experimental Groups. For thirty minutes 
every day for six weeks they read comic books. Each child 
read least five during the week and the faster readers read 
many ten twelve. Group read they pleased with- 
out any directions from the teacher. Group III was asked 
keep word list: 


Ahard word. 
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This was done make sure the group read the words and not 
just the pictures. 


The period was eagerly looked forward and was one 
the first items taken care the planning the day’s work. 
Invariably one the first questions was, time will 
have our comics?” The respectful attitude the children was 
especially noticeable during the period. one bothered any- 
one else. They tiptoed quietly about the room they ex- 
changed their books. far the rest the world was con- 
cerned simply did not exist for these boys and girls. 


From the list compiled Group III have made 
the following list show the fine vocabulary words the chil- 
dren were picking out: 


WORDS LIKED HARD WORDS 
fabulous mobilizing 
awry obviously 
unattainable ridiculous 
preposterous temperamental 
undemocratic lunatic 
harpoon intervals 

fascinating 
comrades annihilate 

delicious archbishop 
muscular spiral 


the end six weeks, the Gates Tests were given again 
the three groups and the results noted the following 
tables: 
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The Results 
TABLE 


Average Gains Comprehension and Vocabulary 
the Gates Reading Tests. 


COMPREHENSION GAINS 


Raw Grade Age 
Score Score Score 
Group 
(Control Group) 2.3 
Group 
(1st Experimental Group) 3.8 1.3 
Group III 
(2nd Experimental Group) 2.2 1.2 
GAINS 
Group III 3.1 


All three groups improved, but the differences were not 
significant. The influence the thirty minute period read- 
ing comics called neither good nor bad far com- 
prehension and vocabulary growth were concerned. 


Conclusion 


Comic books have tremendous appeal for boys and girls 
the elementary school. Their use school has appreciable 
effect upon growth vocabulary and reading comprehension. 


| 


Strangely enough, aged shut-in, needy, Negro widow 
was the best aid that ever had teaching letter-writing 
junior high school English students. Our schedule called for 
“thank-you” letters written the first week January. 


was the last November that became acquainted with 
Aunt Melinda. 


During World Brotherhood Week, the students sent 
basket fruits, vegetables, candy and nuts this needy 
Negro. The letter below was her “thank-you” note and was 
inspiration them write letters that make people feel 
warm and happy inside. 


11-8-46 
CHATTANOOGA TENN- 

the Girls and Boys the English classes Lookout High 
School want say there was packege sent out these 
hopping make some one happy and that pack- there was 
many good things eat some this some that showing the 
minds the Dif— ones and yet Each one had the same mind 
make some one-happy thanksgiving Day and you did. 
and the advice Miss Edner Hilley that one turned out 
and this little note Sho you how 
hard trying say thank you all. see cant find words 
prove how thankful was and what joy Brought 
Hart May God Bless you all know will for said 
much you have done unto the least these little ones 
you have done unto 
thank you again and again 


The students knew that Aunt Melinda had not gone 
school day her life, but had been taught read and write 


Junior High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
(Continued Page 121) 
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response demands for re- 
liable guide radio programs par- 
ticular value students and teachers, 
Scholastic Magazine presents 
Teacher Edition each month section 


tion civic rights, obligations, and 
freedoms, and will course continue 
so. Other CBS regular programs 
that will examine and dramatize the 
American heritage include People’s 


entitled, Listening.” Four edu- Platform, Opinion, Country 
comprising the FREC Radio Journal, and Invitation Learning. 

Program Listing Service Advisory Invitation Learning (Sunday, 

Committee make these selections each EST) will consider 

month from recommendations the following classics world litera- 


four major networks. 
recommended include elementary, jun- 
ior high, senior high, and adult. All 
hours listed are Eastern Standard 
Time, and the suggestion made that 
users will wish supplement the list 


with local programs equally high 
merit. 


cooperation with the American 
Heritage Foundation, the new govern- 
ment-business-labor association which 
sponsoring the “Freedom Train,” 
each the four major networks, 
through the next twelve months, will 
devote part their regularly sched- 
uled programs the American sys- 
tem government and civil liberties. 

The regular Monday program the 
American School the Air 
Liberty Road (5:00-5:30 EST) 
—is already devoting its entire atten- 


ture that comprise part the 

American heritage: 

Feb. 1—Frederick Jackson Turner— 
The Frontier American History 

Feb. 8—Walt 
Grass 

Spirit Laws 

Feb. 22—Carl Becker—The Declara- 
tion Independence 

Feb. Charles Beard Economic 

Origins Jeffersonian Democracy 

Mar. 7—Alexis Tocqueville—De- 


mocracy America 


Mar. 14—Ellen Glasgow Barren 
Ground 

Mar. 21— Woodrow The 
New Freedom 

Mar. Williams The 
Bloudy Tenent Persecution 


Roger 


Novotny teacher the Chicago Public Schools and member the Council’s 
Committee Radio and Photoplay Appreciation. 
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New York schools report two new 
developments educational television 
the metropolitan area this year. One 
the introduction the use tele- 
vision permanent part the 
regular school program the Nutley, 
High School. The other the 
first use high school auditorium 
(Washington Irving) the scene 
television broadcast. 


manufacturer, Industrial 


Television, Inc., presented large 
screen-direct-view receiver especially 
designed for school use the Nutley 
Board Education. The screen and 
loud speaker are set the stage 
the auditorium rolling plat- 
form which may moved back into 


the wings after use. Controls are 


housed separate unit permanently 


mounted back stage. The first pro- 
gram viewed audience nearly 
1,000 students included the opening 
session the United Nations As- 


sembly. 


The program presented the Wash- 
ington Irving High School picked 
CBS mobile unit and broadcast 
from Station WCBS-TV was entitled 
and presented ex- 
perimental combination instruction 
home dressmaking for teen agers, 
teen-age fashion show, and audience 
participation session. 

bulletin, “Broadcasts for 
Schools,” now describes for teachers 
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the programs heard during the 


entire school year, rather than for one 


semester. Work also beginning this 


year the installation new 
transmitter. When this completed, 
WNYE will broadcasting with 
power 10,000 watts, making the 
second most powerful educational 
radio station the entire country. 


Schools Rochester, New York, 
heard special “Dedication Program,” 
inaugurating the 1947-48 series 
classroom boadcasts the Rochester 
School the Air shifted its broad- 
casts FM. Since 1929 these school 
broadcasts have been carried through 
the facilities Station WHAM, 


owned and operated the Strom- 


berg Carlson Company. The new 
though Rochester had wanted make 
the shift for several years, this 
was prevented the lack ade- 
quate receivers. This fall, the Ki- 
wanis Club Rochester generously 
offered present the Rochester Pub- 
lic Schools with gift 131 new 
table model FM-AM receivers. This 
number provided radio for every 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade class- 
room the elementary schools. 


Recordings 
the children’s department 
record shops are number that read- 
ers will want investigate. Decca’s 
“Marionette’s Suite 38,” album 
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were student 


purchased 

drives, others fund-raising events 
and contributions Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 


scrap 


From Dr. Margaret Hampel comes 
word new film the field child 
development: Meeting the Emotional 
Needs Childhood: the Groundwork 
Democracy. This available 
through the New York University 
Film Service, Washington Place, 
New York New York. consists 
three reels, sound, 


mm., and 
may rented purchased. This new 
film one the first arranged 
such way that parents, teachers, 
and students childhood education 
can understand this very significant 
area living without extensive 
background the child development 
laboratory. has value well the 
specialist child development. Nu- 
merous situations family life and 
school life from the youngest 
the adult are pictured very spon- 
taneous and natural relationships. Par- 
ents will gain insight into the emo- 
tional needs their children; laymen 
who not have children their own 
will understand better modern ap- 
proach education home and 
school and will recognize how import- 
our schools. The film emphasizes the 
sound emotional health 
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Books,” mm, sound 
teaching film which shows the entire 
process book production from 
manuscript bound volumes, has 
been released Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. The new film takes its 
place with other EBF films primary 
social studies produced give children 
visual idea the technological pro- 
cesses involved the production 
things they see and use every day, 
such “Milk,” “Bread,” and 
ing Shoes,” other recent EBF social 
studies films. Books,” while 
designed basically for primary school 
children, can also used the mid- 
dle grades and higher levels where 
knowledge the manufacture 


books needed. 


The sequences for this film were 
shot the Country Life Press Gar- 
den City, New York. The film was 
prepared collaboration with Luther 
Evans, Ph.D., the Library 
Congress, assure its and 
technical accuracy. Milton Runyan, 
vice-president the Country Life 
Press, and his technical advisors co- 
operated the photographing the 
film. The Garden City plant was 
selected because its modern equip- 
ment, spaciousness, and the arrange- 
ments its departments which pro- 
vided good sequences for the film. 


Like other Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films the social studies series, 
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eight little piano pieces Edward 
MacDowell played Rudolph Ganz, 
should prove interesting. Decca also 
offers score 
movie version Oz,” 
with Judy Garland and Victor Young’s 
orchestra such favorites as, “If 
Only Had Brain,” and “Over the 
Rainbow.” Victor Recordings offer 
the “Pied Piper Hamelin” put 
music and presented Alec Temple- 
ton; Dame May Whitty “The 
Prettiest Song the World”; Ted 
Malone, doing the narration Don- 
ald Alden’s famous, ““Why the Chimes 
Rang.” Keenan Wynn does the nar- 
ration MGM album, “The Bear 
That Wasn’t,” adaptation Frank 
Fashlin’s controversial book, enjoyed 
adults well juveniles. Also 
presented MGM new album 
presenting Lionel Barrymore: 
ween,” composed Barrymore and 
music. 


the musical 


Films 


interesting development the 
use film libraries operating con- 
nection with the public library has 
been reported Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., who lent the Fergu- 
son Library Stamford, Connecticut, 
films revolving basis. Miss 
Mary Louise Alexander, librarian, an- 
nounced that 1947 average 
more than 36,000 unit showings 


informational films have been shown 
Stamford, city 65,000, every 
month. This almost matches the li- 
brary’s book-lending average about 
41,300 volumes per month. 


1946 Miss Alexander studied 
figures which showed that only 
per cent Americans visit library 
once week, while per cent attend 
the movies that frequently. She de- 
cided that since the library was sup- 
ported all the people, should in- 
crease its services provide material 
for movie-goers well for book 
lovers. Therefore February, 1946, 
the Ferguson Library borrowed about 
sound motion pictures, mostly 
from the government, the State Uni- 
versity, and business concerns which 
produce public relations sponsored 
films. The library bought mm. 
sound projector, screen, and bare 
minimum necessary accessories and 
opened free film and projector lend- 
ing service. set the film section 
the basement stacks the library, 
and high school boys served 
spectors and operators. 


Stamford schools have also increased 
the use films the classrooms 
many times over. Whereas there were 
only few Stamford schools which 
owned projectors the start the 
project, today all but one the 
schools Stamford own and use them 
regularly. Some the film projectors 
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ing Books” one-reel mm. black 
and white sound film, available for 
sale rental from EBF, North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Another EBF which has been pro- 
duced show children how the com- 
mon things they know and use are 
produced mm. sound film 
“Wool,” the pictured story wool 
from the fleece sheep finished 
clothing. 


The authenticity this new film 
vouched for its collaborators, 
two the country’s leading authori- 
ties sheep raising and wool: Robert 
Homer Burns, Ph. D., head the 
Wool Department the University 
Wyoming, and Alexander Johnson 
the same institution. 


The new film available for sale 
$2.50 for one, two three days. 


Thirty-nine filmstrips Life the 
United States have been produced and 
are distributed through the American 
Council Education, 744 Jackson 


The original series was produced 
cooperation with the Office Inter- 
American Affairs primarily intro- 
duce North America and its people 
our South American neighbors. They 
were widely distributed the State 
Department 


Latin American 
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schools, with accompanying teaching 
scripts Spanish and Portuguese. 
The committee educators who 
worked with the American Council 
Education their production rec- 
ommended that they made available 
North American schools well, 
with the result that almost 20,000 
units have been distributed United 
States schools less than year and 


half. 


the original planning, the film- 
strips were thought being pri- 
marily for the junior high school level, 
with contemplated spread useful- 
ness one two grades above 
below. matter fact, they 
have been used all levels from first 
grade through high school and into 
college courses for the training 
teachers social studies. 

Titles, including the number 
frames each filmstrip, are fol- 
lows: Panorama the United States 
(75); Northeastern Region the 
United States (53); Southeastern Re- 
gion the United States (57) South- 
western Region the United States 
(57); Far Western Region the 
United States Northwestern Re- 
gion the United States Mid- 
dle States Region Visit Wash- 
ington (64); New York City (53); 
Pittsburgh (46); National Parks 
the United States (46); Indians 
the Southwest (47); Forests the 
United States (48); Forest Ranger 
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(50); Harnessing Rivers (39); Rural 
Electrification (44) Soil Conservation 
(51); Irrigation (41); Day the 
Farm (50); Small Town Subur- 
ban Family (43); Coal Miners 
Oil America (50); The Story 
Steel (48); Railroad Transportation 
(37); Railroad Family (41); Cotton 
Textile Industry (44); Department 
Store (47); City Within City (41); 
Clearing the Slums (43); Urban 
Clinic (50); Registered Nurse 
Nutrition (50); Rural Public Health 
(49); Rural Youth Groups (47); 
One-Teacher School (57) Centralized 
School (54); Parochial School 
Civilian Conservation Corps (38). 


The Life the United States series 
may ordered $1.50 for each 
single filmstrip; any seven subjects for 
$10.00; the complete set thirty- 
nine strips for $53.00. The prices 
include two copies the script ac- 
companying each filmstrip. catalog 
available from the American Coun- 
cil Education. 


Equipment 

School Life states that joint com- 
mittee representing educational and 
radio manufacturing interests has 
planned study the purchase 
radio equipment schools, due 
published 1948. The study de- 
signed find answers these ques- 
tions: 


What are the factors which de- 
termine the selection radio 
equipment schools? 


Who the local school systems 
are responsible for the selection 
equipment? 


How are purchases financed? 


What provisions are made for 
the maintenance equipment? 


The committee members represent 
the Office Education, National Edu- 
cation Association for Education 
Radio, Cleveland (Ohio) Board 
Education, and the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association America. 


The first these studies published 
1946, was School Sound Systems; 
the second, Recorders and Recorded 
Program Players, was due off the press 
last fall. Two other studies are being 
planned: one dealing with standards 
for receiving sets for classrooms; 
and the other dealing with transmit- 
ters and school broadcast station com- 
ponents. 


General 


the Air Age Education News 
the suggestion that something con- 
crete done provide travel op- 
portunities for with 


teachers. They point out that recently 
the President’s Air Policy Commission 
heard testimony that fleet re- 
serve transport planes was needed ready 
for instant use the event na- 
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during peaceful days, this fleet as- 
signed the educational task 
teacher and student travel. 


They estimate that the operating 
cost such program, excluding 
capital outlay, would about one 
hundred million dollars the first year, 
increasing proportionately more 
planes were built. Teachers and stu- 
dents would able travel 1,000 
miles for $10. Their point well 
taken when they say that considering 
the fact that are now spending 
about billion dollars annually 
defense and some billion aid 
Europe, the cost this program for 


tional emergency. They suggest that, 


EFFECTIVE “THANK YOu” LETTER 


(Continued from Page 114) 


the little white children that she had nursed and her 
preacher-husband. Yet they agreed that this letter was far 
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our young people should not 
bear. They suggest that 
the merits this program merit con- 
siderable study both the educa- 


tional profession and Congress. 


The National Script Service, 927 
David Stott Building, Detroit 26, 
Michigan, offers Selected Audition Ma- 
terial, exceptional acting exercises 
especially prepared for schools with 
parts for men, women, children, char- 
acter and dialects. Suggested ex- 
cellent for radio, theater, and audi- 
folio available for one dollar. You 
may write for free catalog out- 
standing radio scripts. 


more interesting than many many letters that were correctly 
written. they made effort combine good grammar 
and warm-hearted simplicity, and they wrote 
letters that had received from the English classes. The stu- 
dents were very quick question any dull common-place 
phrases that appeared the letters their classmates. The 
idea vivid words and sentences seemed carry throughout 


the year. 
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The Educational Scene 


The following officers were 
elected the San Francisco conven- 
tion the National Council 
Teachers English, November 27- 
29, 1947: President, Thomas Pol- 
lock, dean Washington Square 
College, New York University; First 
Vice-President, Marion Sheridan, 
chairman the English department 
the New Haven (Conn.) High 
School; Second Vice-President, Lucia 
Mirrielees, the University 
Montana; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wilbur Hatfield, editor the Eng- 
lish Journal and College English. 


Elected Directors-at-Large 
were: Bernice Dahl, Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Washington; Inez 
Frost, Hutchinson (Kansas) Junior 
College; George Murphy, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Charlemae 
Rollins, Chicago Public Library, Hall 
Branch; Myrtle Schwan, Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Public Schools; and 
Ollie Stratton, Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 


The committee nominate of- 
ficers elected next year 
chosen ballot the Board 
Directors. Ten are selected in- 
formal ballot, and five the ten 
are chosen formal election. The 
Nominating Committee for the next 
year consists Harold Anderson, 
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University Chicago, chairman; 
Harlen Adams, Chico (Calif.) 
State College; Lou LaBrant, New 
York University; Holland Roberts, 
California Labor School; and Dora 
Smith, University Minnesota. 
the right any Council mem- 
ber write one all members 
the Nominating Committee, of- 
fering advice. 


The Elementary Section Nomi- 
nating Committee, which proposes 
four candidates for two places 
the. Section committee and four 
candidates for the two Council di- 
rectorships representing the Section 
consists Enoch Dumas, Chico 
State College, Chico, Calif., Chair- 
man; Mary Reed, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind.; and Ruth 
Strickland, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. This committee has al- 
ready finished its work and proposes 
the slate below. Additional nomi- 
nations may made petition 
signed fifteen members the 
section and sent, accompanied 
the written consent the persons 
nominated, the Secretary the 
Council 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois, not later than 
March All nominations will ap- 
pear the May magazines, and the 
election will conducted mail 
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May. For Members the Ele- 
mentary Section (two elected) 
Mrs. Alvina Treut Burrows, School 
Education, New York University; 
Mrs. Joy Ellis Crane, San Diego 
County Schools, San Diego; Dwight 
Hamilton, Elementary School Super- 
visor, Colorado Springs Public 
Schools, Colorado Springs; and Helen 
MacIntosh, Office Educa- 
tion, Washington. 


(two elected): Althea Beery, 
Supervisor Language Arts, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati; 
Wilhelmina Hill, School Educa- 
tion, Denver University, Denver; 
Daisy Jones, Elementary School Su- 
pervisor, Richmond Public Schools, 
Richmond, Indiana; Constance Mc- 
Cullough, School Education, San 
Francisco State College, 
Francisco. 


San 


The by-laws the constitution 
were amended make Council dues 
the elementary level $3.50 per 
year instead $2.50. Increasing 
costs supplies and services made 
this necessary. Life-membership dues 
were fixed $100.00, payable 
lump sum consecutive instal- 
ments not less than $25.00. 


Recently the General Assembly 
the United Nations unanimously re- 
solved that: 

“The United Nations: 


“1. Condemns all forms 
propaganda, whatsoever country 
conducted, which either designed 
likely provoke encourage 
any threat the peace, breach 
the peace, act aggression.” 


Requests the government 
each member take appropriate 
steps within its constitutional limi- 
tations: (A) promote, all 
means publicity and propaganda 
available them, friendly relations 
among nations based upon the pur- 
poses and principles the Charter; 
(B) encourage the dissemination 
all information designed give 
expression the undoubted desire 
all peoples for peace.” 


This resolution, which our 
own delegates concurred, speaks for 
the organized conscience mankind. 
Elementary English 
own obligation promote the pur- 
poses this resolution and pledges 
itself continue its efforts behalf 
sane and peaceful world. 


The State Historical Society 
Wisconsin publishes monthly 
through the school year attractive 
magazine called Badger History, in- 
tended for boys and girls Wiscon- 
sin schools. School children other 
states will find its illustrations and 


‘excellent articles interesting. Sub- 


scription price, per school year, 
copy. 
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The Superintendent Public 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, C., 
will send, for cents, copy 
Guide Government Motion 
Pictures, which lists all government 
films available for public use. The 
list was prepared the Library 
Congress’ Motion Picture Division. 


number our readers will 
interested the valuable new book- 
let, Study Guide for Individual and 
Class Program for Children “Low- 
ered Vitality.” was prepared for 
the Board Education the City 
New York, and may obtained 
from its headquarters 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn New York. 


The Educational Film Library 
Association, 1600 Broadway, Suite 
1000, New York 19, Y., dis- 
tributing center for films produced 
educational organizations. pub- 
lishes series booklets audio- 
visual education. 


The number words known 
persons all age levels has been 
grossly underestimated, according 
study reported School and Society 
for August 30, 1947, and summa- 
rized the December, 1947, issue 
The Educational Digest. The study 
was made Florence Mandell, 
Reuben Segel, and Frances Smith; 
graduate students Dr. Robert 
Seashore, Northwestern Univer- 
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sity. Mrs. Mandell and her associates 
estimated the vocabulary average 
4-year olds 5600 basic words, 
5-year olds 9600, 6-year olds 
14,700, 7-year olds 21,200, 8-year 
olds 26,300, 9-year olds 29,300, 
and 10-year olds 34,300. Vocabu- 
laries college students were esti- 
mated 61,000 basic words plus 
96,000 derivative terms. “Knowing” 
word was defined being able 
define one’s own words. 


Workers the field guidance 
will find the 1947 Guide Guidance 
(Volume IX) valuable reference. 
Order from the Syracuse University 
Press, 920 Irving Avenue, Syracuse 
10, Y., for $1.00. 


February 8-15 Negro History 
Week. February 22-29 American 
Brotherhood Week. Write Nation- 
Conference Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
Y., for materials. 


The Elementary Teacher Guide 
Free Curriculum Materials, pub- 
lished the Educators Progressive 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, has 
been completely revised for 1947. 


The New York Times published 
supplement observance Book 
Week, 1947, listing 5,000 books for 
boys and girls all ages, displayed 
the Boy’s and Girl’s Book Fair, 
November 21-24, the American 
Museum Natural History, New 
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York City. The Fair was sponsored 
the Times, the Children’s Book 
Council. and the American Museum. 
The list classified themes. 


The entire November, 1947, is- 
sue the magazine Education de- 
voted the subject Intergroup 
Education. 


Many practical ideas inter- 
group education are contained 
new pamphlet called Building Friend- 
Relations, published the Ohio 
State University and prepared 
Robert Gilchrist, Lothar Kahn, 
and Robert Haas. Edgar Dale the 
author the introductory chapter. 
$1.00 per copy, with discounts for 
quantity orders. 


According the Southern 
Patriot for October, 1947, Alabama 
spent $56.31 per white pupil and 
$22.85 per Negro pupil, 1944-45. 
spent $3,754,414 for higher edu- 
cation for whites and $285,238 for 
Negroes. Louisiana 1944-45 spent 
$310.10 per Negro pupil enrolled, 
against $100.10 per white pupil en- 
rolled. trade schools were pro- 
vided for Negroes; for whites, 
costing more than one-half million 
dollars. Mississippi, $45.79 per 
white pupil was spent, against $10.10 
for Negroes. White teachers received 
average $900 1946-47; 
Negro teachers, $465.00. The maga- 
zine reports that Atlanta dental 
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correction clinic was provided for 
needy white children—none 
Negroes. 


for 


Here are the Junior Literary 
Guild selections for the month 
February, 1948: for boys and girls 
and years age, Stone Soup 
Marcia Brown, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.00; for boys and girls 10, 
and years age: Horse Re- 
member Genevieve Torrey Eames, 
Julian Messner, Inc., $2.50; for older 
girls, years age: Martha, 
Daughter Virginia Marguerite 
Vance, Dutton Company, 
$2.50; for older boys, years 
Golden Flash May Mc- 
Neer, The Viking Press, Inc., $3.00. 


the excellent article “My 
Country The World” Lena 
Denecke, which appeared the Nov- 
ember, 1947 issue 
English, there appears statement 
that the Jews came America after 
1890. Miss Sema Williams Herman, 
author another article the same 
issue, calls attention the fact that 
there were Jews America long be- 
fore 1890, and that fact one Jew- 
ish astronomer accompanied Colum- 
bus one his voyages Ameri- 
ca. Miss Denecke intended make 
clear that the Jewish immigrants did 
not come substantial numbers 
until after 1890. 
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The brief reviews this issue were 
contributed Helen Sattley, Jean 
Gardiner Smith, Hannah Lindahl, 


Bernardine Schmidt, and 
Tourette Stockwell. 


For Early Adolescents 


Assorted Sisters. Florence 
Means Helen Blair. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 
Mary Locke was lonely the 

large Denver high school until she 

found others lonely she was. 

There was Mei-Lee, who had fled 

from China the midst war, and 

Marita, who un- 

derstood what poverty and discrimi- 

nation could young people. 

“Assorted Sisters” they called them- 

selves; and their story told against 

the background the 
house where Mary’s father, direc- 
tor, was working fight prejudice 
and intolerance. This story does not 
have the clear beauty Mrs. Means’ 

Shuttered Windows, nor told 

with the burning emotion her 

but teen-age girls will 

enjoy the picture high school pre- 

sented here and learn how people 
diverse backgrounds can become 
close friends with many common in- 


terests. 
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Trumpets the West. Geoffrey 
Trease. Illustrated Joe Krush. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

exciting story England 
the time the Parliamentary govern- 
ment was struggling against the rule 
James How Jack Norwood, 
Somerset, boy, came London 
study music 


seemingly impos- 
sible and impractical dream for 
poor Vicar’s son—took part his 
country’s struggle, won the friend- 
ship the noted organist West- 
minster Abbey, Purcell, and made 
name for himself musician. This 
history told the way boys from 
fifth seventh grade love told, 
realistically, boldly, with humor and 
excitement. well-knit tale with ex- 
cellent background material. 


That Time. Robert Lawson. 
With decorations the author. 
Viking, $2.50. 

Reminiscence the childhood 
adolescent years told with honesty 
and insight, and well seasoned with 
humor. be-sure-to-read for every- 
one interested young people. Use- 
ful for junior and senior high school 
students writing their own biograph- 
the field biography. 
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The Girl Who Ran for President. 
Laura Kerr, Mild- 
red Lyon Hetherington. Thomas 
Nelson, $2.50. 

would interesting know 
how many the teen-age girls our 
country today know that woman 
ran for President the candidate 
the National Equal Rights Party 
the Pacific Coast 1884. That wo- 
man was Belva Lockwood who was 
also the first woman lawyer admitted 
practice before the Supreme Court 
the United States. The author’s 
biographical account Belva Lock- 
wood’s life and work will acquaint 
our young generation with the re- 
markable achievement courage- 
ous woman who worked indefatigably 
for the freedom all women. 


Luck for the Jolly Gale. Cecile 
Pepin Edwards. Illustrated 
Harve Stein. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $2.00. 

Andy Grant’s father, skipper, 
took the lad whaling expedition 
for the purpose making sailor 
out him. Andy, however, showed 
little interest the whaling industry. 
But when his turn came take 
active part the chase Old Ulys- 
ses, the meanest whale the seven 
seas, had most exciting adventure 
which proved that was not 


lacking courage. 
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Shoestring Theater. Nancy Hart- 
well. Illustrated Barbara 
Cooney. Holt, $2.50. 

summer theater sounded ex- 
citing and wonderful; but when 
became reality, the problems at- 
tending play production com- 
mercial basis began appear. New 
York producer the audience, 
successful young plawright, and 
promise Broadway make this more 
success story than most groups 
would experience their first season. 
The slight love story theme will 
make the books useful with imma- 
ture readers high school but will 
probably not detract from the inter- 
est for younger readers. 


Arab Lands. Mary Brittain. 

Holiday House, $1.25. 

France. Robert Davis. Holiday 

House, $1.25. 

Here are two slim volumes key- 
noted the current interest child- 
ren lands across the seas. With 
and UNESCO common family table 
talk, little ears and little eyes are all 
afire for stories they can read about 
new kinds people. The book 
factual its entirety, with thread 
story personalities. Pictures are 
muted tones, but not definite- 
ness clarity. Print large and easy 
read, but paragraphs are solid with 
heavy vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. questionable any below 
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the senior high levels can read with 
interest understanding. 


For the Middle Grades 
Lion for Patsy: Miriam Ma- 
son. Pictures Vera Neville. 

McKay, $1.50. 

PETS PERMITTED 
THIS BUILDING was the sign 
the apartment house; but Patsy walk- 
right with the little lion which 
Aunt called caterpillar. After 
winter’s sleep, the baby lion came out 
the cocoon and flew away. Patsy 
didn’t mind too terribly because not 
even Jungle Queen had pet lion 
with wings. gentle story for little 
girls. 
Behind the Ranges. Stephen 

Meader. Illustrated Edward 

Shenton. Harcourt, Brace, 

$2.50. 

beautiful valley the Pacific 
Northwest the attractive setting 
for this adventure story Dick 
Randolph and his faher 
scientific trip for the Smithsonian 
Institution. While Dick’s father made 
collection the flora the valley, 
Dick set out get specimen 
the whistling marmot. Suspense and 
excitement are added the narrative 
the discovery that strange sort 
human being lived the valley. 


The wild loneliness the region 
and the quiet charm the Olympian 


peaks are ably recorded this book 
that will appeal boys and girls 


ages ten fourteen. 


Walt Uncle Remus. Simon 
and Schuster. $.25. 

Three the original 
Remus” stories Joel Chandler 
Harris, retold Marion Palmer with 
pictures Bob Grant adapted from 
Walt Disney’s “Song the South.” 
They are Brer Fox Rabbit 
Trap,” “De Tar Baby” and “Brer 
Rabbit’s Laffin’ Place.” This volume 
makes available small expense three 
classic children’s stories. well 
printed, are all the “Little Golden 
Books” but this reviewer has never 
felt that the “Song the South” 
was among Disney’s best pictures, 
nor does she feel that the illustrations 
here justice “Uncle Remus.” 
However, the children probably will 
enjoy them anyway. 


Trains Work. Mary Elting. 
lustrated David Lyle Millard. 
Garden City, $1.00. 

About all kinds trains, and 
how they work, the author 
Trucks Work. Any boy who has 
father who will take him down 
watch the trains ought 
save his allowance and buy this book 
for his father read him. Both 
will enjoy and learn lot. The 
pictures touch with imagination 
and humor the facts presented the 
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rather bald but highly informative 
text. Some are color; others are 
black and white. 


Nothing But Dogs. Earl Marvin 
Rush. Illustrated Diana 
Thorne. Grosset Dunlap. 
The story Mr. Clutter and 

five hound dogs who get both them- 

selves and Mr. Clutter into several 
madcap adventures. Both the author 
and illustrator obviously know dogs, 
and dog owners especially will ap- 
preciate the nuances this rollick- 
ing tale. Delightfully illustrated. 

The Secret the Porcelain Fish. 
Margery Evernden. Illustrated 
Thomas Handforth. Random 
House, $2.25. 

adventure story the Ming 
dynasty with the secret poreclain 
making and the mystery jade 
amulet playing important part. 
Although the story moves swiftly, 
there feeling the country and 
the art. The Handforth illustrations 
add much the charm the book. 

Strange Visitor. Edith John- 
ston. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The strange visitor praying 
mantis, who is, indeed, curiosity 


almost all children and most 
adults. This the story Peter and 
his pet, which discovers the rose 
garden. Edith Johnston tells the life 
history the strange insect, includ- 


ing her care her young. 
book for the middle grade readers, 
with thread story interwoven 
volume fact. The pictures are 
works art, but the science teacher 
—and some young readers— will 
wish for more clearly defined, photo- 
graphic prints order study the 
insect more accurately than can 
done with the exquisitely shaded illus- 
trations. 


For Younger Children 
Lullabies From Every Land. Collected 
and arranged Inez Bertail. 
Illustrated Steffie Lerch, 
$1.00. 


treasure for nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers, for young 
mothers, and for children 
Also for the beginning piano student. 
The melodies twenty four lulla- 
bies, some much better known than 
others, are arranged for simple play- 
ing and singing. Each illustrated 
black and white color with 
charming pictures which not only 
catch the imagination but also help 
set the song its proper habitat, 
whether American, French, Bo- 
hemian. Good, moderately priced col- 
lections lullabies are difficult 
find. Ask any nursery school teach- 
er. The children will love this little 
volume, and should made ac- 
cessible them story book 
book poems. Teachers and moth- 
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ers will find handy have such 
variety good melodies under one 
cover. Its use youngsters learning 
play will encourage and brighten 


their practicing. 


The Biggest Family Town. 
Helen Sterling. Pictures 
Vance Locke. David McKay, 
$2.50. 

This gay story rhyme tells the 
family’s tricks from start finish 
one day, and leaves one slightly 
unhappy because he’s not Brown, 
but, happy that can join their 
fun bookland. Full, double-page 
pictures are deep rich colors that 
will make the book addition for 
the primary library table. Children 
the first two grades will enjoy 
hearing it, and those slightly older 
will get their fun from independent 


reading. 


Susan and the Butterbees. Ralph 
Bergengren. Illustrated Anne 
Vaughan. Longmans, $2.00. 
dubious value: story 

characterized forced humor and 

imagination, mediocre verse, and 

general state confusion. One ques- 

tions the validity fairy who can 

change into lobsterman turn 

sandpipers into uncles, but who 

cannot use little magic dip water 
from boat. The uncles bore Susan 
and the reader telling the story 

Mary and her lamb long dull prose. 


fact, dull uncles would seem 
little better than uncles 


all. 


The Golden Book Poetry. Edited 
Jane Werner. Illustrated 
Gertrude Elliott. 
Schuster. $1.50. 
Another big Golden Book the 

series which includes The Golden 

Dictionary and The Golden Bible. 

far, this reviewer has never been able 

part with her own copies the 
dictionary and the bible, and this new 
volume will added her shelf 
reserved for visiting youngsters. 
collection poems for children 


Simon and 


which will prompt many “read 
Included are such old 
favorites “The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat,” “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
and Others are 
much less familiar, perhaps because 
they are contemporary writers 
rather than handed down tradi- 
tion. Such are “Radiator Lions” 
“Billy Goats Chew” and “The Bear- 
Hunt.” All are the kind that 
children will never tire listening 
and old people will never tire 
reading aloud. Illustrations are both 
color and black and white, both 
full page and otherwise. They catch 
the gay naivete and rhythms the 
text and add much the charm 
volume which guess is, will 


What 


strengthen children’s ability read 
independently material containing new 
words. 


Reading for Independence Series 


Sterl Artley and Lillian Gray 
William Gray, Reading Director 


THREE| WHAT TALL TALES 

Grade Grade Grade 

stories stories Coming this 
words 451 new spring. 

226 new words 


Children can unlock all the new words 
independently through applying word- 
attack skills taught Dr. Gray’s Reading 
Program. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
NEW YORK PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


This 

example 
Kittle 
Simplified 
Manuscript 


KITTLE’S 
PENMANSHIP 


experienced teacher and supervisor has developed 
scientific, simplified method penmanship that easy 
teach and easy learn. Her Retrace Build method 
obviates the need for remedial work, ensures success 
from the very first lesson. For grades through 


This 

example 
Kittle 
Simplified 
Cursive 


American Book Company 
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They are all talking about 


Stoddard Bailey Lewis McPherson 


Grades One through Eight and 
Junior English One, Two, Three 


They say 
vote most likely succeed teaching how 
speak, write, and read English. The lessons are the 
subjects are most interested in. Even the exercise 
sentences tell story joke give information.” 
They say 


“The way these books are written proves that good Eng- 
lish can fun write and fun read. The authors 
certainly have sense 


Teachers say 
“This series enables advance the pupils’ facility 


the use good English easy stages. covers all 
facets oral and written English and builds sound 
knowledge grammar. The cumulative pattern the se- 
ries makes its possible use any one book independently.” 


American Book Company 
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NEW! 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


NOAR THRELKELD HACH MURPHY 


It’s new—a completely new series elementary Eng- 
lish textbooks—and it’s news that the entire series, book 
for each grade from three through eight, being pub- 
lished one time. 


Each book the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers 
complete elementary language program—based genu- 
ine pupil interests and developed through pupil activities, 
practice, and tests—for its particular grade. Beautifully 
illustrated color. 


Write for examination copies 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


Have Now Published 
OUR SECOND SPEECH BOOK 


PEARL LLOYD Ohio Wesleyan University 


Remember OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK, the 
unique speech reader for all pupils the lower 
primary OUR SECOND SPEECH BOOK, 
for grades and makes fun develop the proper use the speech 
organs. How hum—how breathe correctly—what with 
your lips and tongue—how relax. refreshing and adaptable sup- 
plementary reader, with attractive pictures, wealth verses, and 
chapter choral speaking. 


NEWSON COMPANY 


Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


Even the untrained 
teacher can help 
pupils improve both 


speech and reading with 


Gentlemen: Please send approval, subject 

return payment within days: 

OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK, postpaid and 
Teachers’ 

OUR SECOND SPEECH BOOK, $.95 postpaid 
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For the first time 


new, scientific approach classroom teach- 
ing problems—specifically prepared phonograph 
recordings, with supplementary teaching man- 
uals outlining every educational use the 
auditory sense! 


Decca Records, Inc., and American Book 
Company have joined preparing records 
enforced complete, carefully planned 
teachers’ manuals which, when used to- 
gether, combine vitalize your entire 
teaching program. 


Modern, vivid, effective—here the 
perfect way motivate the elemen- 
tary subjects; enrich and illumi- 
nate the more advanced. 


American Book Company 
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COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because includes all the words 
most commonly used speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


The best because based and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges the 
country. 


Best Handy-Sized 
Dictionary 


Compiled the famous 
Merriam Webster edi- 
torial staff which com- 
bines the skills over 


century dictionary making experience. 


Write for Booklet 


LEARNING READ 
Basic Reading Program 


for grades 1-3 
NILA BANTON SMITH 


All essential reading skills are 
tematically. The most important single element 
—learning recognize words—is key objective 
every grade level. 


Accompanied skill-development books, Teach- 
ers’ Guides, and other teaching aids. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT BETTS CAROLYN WELCH 
Professor Psychology 


Director the Reading Clinic 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Formerly Acting Supervisor 
The Reading Clinic, 
Education, Baltimore 


Introducing three lovable characters 
who are going mean great deal 
the lives your children: Wendy, 
charming little girl; Kim, active little. 
boy; and Tike, mischievous little dog. 


=, 


BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 


Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett, Ashley 


Basic Series Language Texts 
for Grades 3-8 


The Language Program That 


Focuses the child and his everyday language needs. 


Uses pupil experiences and interests the basis language 
instruction. 


Provides meaningful drill and practice abundance. 
Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade grade. 


Employes unique five-step lesson plan the intial teaching 
usage items and homonyms. 


Trains the child use his English skills his studies. 
Teaches grammar aid clear and forceful 


Develops good speech habits constant practice. 


you contemplate your language texts, 
write for information Building Better English. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 131 23rd St., New York City 
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FOR INTEREST, REVISED 
PAUL WITTY and Others 


for Grades One through Six 


every child it’s brand new world, full wonders 
and delights. The books the Reading for Interest 
Series capture his earliest attention through appealingly 
illustrated stories and poems that touch upon 
experiences, carrying him widening interests and 
adventures grows reading skill and under- 
standing. The series includes: 


Four Pre-Primers.... NED AND NANCY 


BIGGER AND BIGGER, Rev. 
LITTLE LOST DOG, Rev. 
Series Social Studies Readers relating MOLLY, PETE, AND GINGER 


the child his environment 


Two OME FOR SANDY, Kev. 
LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL RAIN AND SHINE, Rev. 
and Others First SOMETHING DIFFERENT, Rev. 
FARM AND CITY, Grade 
Pets, the farm, food, seasonal activ- 
ities, the city, transportation, new Third FUN AND FROLIC, Rev. 
life, gardening, work, and workers. 


Fourth Reader... AND PLUCK 
ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES 


Grade A Fifth Reader... ... MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
How and where materials are ob- Sixth THE BRAVE AND FREE 
tained, manufactured, and used 
everyday life. New PRACTICE BOOKS and 


or th ised book 


introduction the geography 
and history the United States. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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